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HIGHLIGHTS OF BUSINESS IN APRIL SY 


At the retail level business showed marked improve- 
ment in April, but production continued to weaken in 
some industries. Retail sales rose to a seasonally adjusted 
$18.9 billion, 3 percent above March and well ahead of the 
former record of $18.3 billion achieved last October. 
Department store sales jumped 9 points to a new high of 
151 percent of the 1947-49 average, 1 point above the pre- 
vious record set in July, 1959; and auto sales of about 
579,000 units amounted to a daily average rate some 4 
percent above March. 

However, steel production dropped from 92 percent of 
capacity in March to about 80 percent in April, and auto 
output fell 11 percent to 583,000 units, preventing a 
further rise in record-high car inventories. These reduc- 
tions in output, coupled with offsetting movements in 
other series, left the seasonally adjusted index of indus- 
trial production unchanged at 165 percent of the 1947-49 
average. 


Corporate Profits in Weak Recovery 


Preliminary reports suggest that corporate profits in 
the first quarter of 1960 rose from the low fourth quarter, 
1959, seasonally adjusted annual rate of $45.7 billion, but 
remained well under the second quarter, 1959, rate of 
$52.6 billion. This lack of progress was reflected in the 
stock market during April. In the absence of greater 
growth in profits, stock prices were testing resistance 
points on the down side during the latter part of the 
month. 


Decline Continues in Construction 


Total new construction expenditures in April were at 
a seasonally adjusted annual rate of $52.4 billion, about 
2 percent below the March rate. This was the second 
consecutive month in which the seasonally adjusted value 
of new construction put in place declined. Actual outlays 
in April amounted to $4.0 billion, up 8 percent from 
March but down 6 percent from April, 1959. 

The April decline reflected a drop of $950 million in 
the seasonally adjusted annual rate of private construc- 
tion to $37.0 billion, which more than offset a small rise in 
the annual rate of public construction. Nearly all of the 
contraction in the private sector occurred in residential 
building, which was down 5 percent to an annual rate of 
$20.0 billion. Most other categories of private construc- 
tion also declined, but these minor reductions were largely 
made up by an increase in the adjusted annual rate of 
public utility outlays. 


The rise in the adjusted rate of public construction 
was attributed to small gains in nonresidential building 
and in the construction of military facilities. Other pub- 
lic construction held steady or declined after allowance 
for seasonal factors. 


Instalment Debt Goes Up 


Consumers added $408 million to their outstanding 
instalment debt in March, after allowance for seasonal 
variation. This was the eighteenth consecutive month in 
which new instalment loans exceeded repayments of such 
loans on a seasonally adjusted basis. It brought the total 
of such debt to $39.6 billion, 16 percent above the year- 
earlier figure. Most of the increase in March was in 
automobile paper, but other consumer goods paper, per- 
sonal loans, and repair and modernization loans shared in 
the advance. 

Noninstalment debt of consumers also expanded in 
March, but the increase in this type amounted to only $24 
million after seasonal adjustment, the gains in single- 
payment loans and service credit being partly offset by a 
reduction in charge accounts. Total noninstalment con- 
sumer debt outstanding amounted to $11.5 billion, so 
short- and intermediate-term debt of consumers totaled 
$51.2 billion. 


Inventories Up, Sales Down 


On a seasonally adjusted basis inventories of manu- 
facturing and trade firms went up $800 million in March, 
whereas total sales of these firms fell $900 million. The 
increase in stocks was divided as follows: $400 million 
by manufacturers, $100 million by wholesalers, and $300 
million by retailers. All of the inventory expansion was 
in durables except in the case of retailing, where two- 
thirds of the gain was in stocks of nondurables. The drop 
in sales reflected declines of $800 million in the value 
of manufacturers’ shipments and $300 million in sales of 
wholesalers, partly offset by an increase of $200 million 
in retail sales. 

With the adjusted total of inventories at $92.2 billion 
and of sales at $61.3 billion, the stock-sales ratio amounted 
to 1.50, the highest since November, 1959. 

New orders received by manufacturers declined $500 
million to $30.1 billion after seasonal adjustment. The 
backlog of unfilled orders dropped $800 million to $49.4 
billion, the lowest since February, 1959. 
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Economics of Advertising 


The shibboleths of the boom are widely expressed in 
a series of stirring phrases. Among them are unlimited 
growth, creative destruction, and divine discontent. The 
magic that invests these expressions appears in some 
mystical way to guarantee the permanence of prosperity. 
What is actually being talked about is sales promotion in 
all its varied forms. Research and advertising are the 
mainsprings. The former is supposed to beguile the con- 
sumer with an endless stream of new products and better 
ways of doing things. To the extent that it fails, the 
latter is supposed to put the campaign across by getting 
the consumer to buy the goods anyway. 

The unprecedented growth of these activities in the 
last decade is cited as proof of their efficacy. Advertising 
expenditures roughly doubled from 1950 to 1959, reaching 
a total of $11 billion last year. Research moved up even 
faster, achieving a fourfold increase and a 1959 total of 
$12.5 billion, of which $9 billion was spent by industry. 
Most of the latter is on a par with the former, its primary 
objective being to exploit existing knowledge in the 
interest of higher sales. Neither includes expenditures 
for other forms of sales promotion or for direct selling. 


Advertising Moves the Goods 

A business newspaper recently made the distinction 
between advertising and “badvertising.” It pointed out 
that there was very little in the latter category, which 
has been the subject of recent investigations and exposés. 
Its story did not point out that a much larger portion 
results in some disutility to consumers because, in appeal- 
ing to unreasoning fears’and hopes, it leads them into mis- 
allocation of resources. Nor did it point out that a still 
larger portion, though harmless, contributes no useful 
knowledge or utility to the welfare of consumers. 

It is not intended to deny that advertising has some 
constructive values. Any such denial can readily be 
refuted by reference to the yellow pages of the telephone 
book er the classified section of the daily paper as pro- 
viders of useful information. Any medium capable of 
bringing new products to public attention may be helpful. 
On a rough appraisal, without detailed research, it ap- 
pears that about half of all advertising has some useful 
content. This kind is largely local; national advertising 
tends toward the opposite extreme. The worst is put out 
by industries that concentrate more than half of their out- 
lays on TV — drugs and toiletries, tobacco, beverages, and 


cleaning supplies — but against this must be counted the 
entertainment value of the programs. 

One well-established theory holds that advertising 
does not create needs but merely makes the buyer aware 
of them. In contrast is the widely accepted view that it 
artificially creates and maintains “values”; in extreme 
form, this view holds that an appropriate selling effort 
can sell almost anything at any price. Both affirm the 
ability of advertising to modify the distribution of ex- 
penditures if not their total. Thus, by the magic of adver- 
tising, consumers are made children again, aimlessly 
wandering through a jungle of gadgets and thrusting each 
carelessly aside when a new one catches the eye. But is 
this really a result of advertising or merely a consequence 
of the loose money of high prosperity? 


Does Advertising Expand the Market? 


A long-standing moot question concerns advertising’s 
economic contribution, and the situation has been s0 
confused that the controversy resulted only in stalemate, 
Most discussions of the subject actually ignore the wel- 
fare of the consumer. Neither national economic ac- 
counting nor marketing theory ordinarily looks beyond 
the sale of the goods to the buyer; at that point the goods 
become part of “consumption.” Even general economic 
theory has tended to take wants and choices for granted. 

From classical economics derives the standard argu- 
ment for the useful role of advertising: It is assumed to 
enlarge producers’ markets and thus to reduce production 
costs by realizing the efficiencies of mass production. In 
application to the individual firm, these results are ap- 
parent. What cannot be shown in the broader context 
of the whole economy is that prices are actually reduced 
or the over-all market actually expanded. When selling 
costs merely replace production costs as a basis for pric- 
ing, the price tends to remain the same. When the over- 
all market remains the same, the gain for the firm is at 
the expense of its competitors, and the effect of advertis- 
ing is merely to concentrate business in the hands of 
fewer firms. Increases in the over-all market have actually 
been experienced over the years, of course, and adver- 
tising probably helps to accelerate changes, but the basis 
for growth inheres in other causes. 

Another argument of this kind specifies that the mar- 
ket has expanded because advertising reduces consumer 
saving. The facts, however, do not support this conten- 
tion. There has been remarkable stability in the rate of 
saving during the past century, and other influences on 
saving, such as instalment credit, appear to be far more 
important. 

What opponents of advertising sometimes overlook, on 
the other hand, is that the advertising expenditures are 
also income. If paying this income reduced hoarded 
profits, it would actually increase the over-all income flow. 
Again, however, the profits of advertisers are usually 
thought to be increased rather than reduced. The main 
effect, therefore, may be merely to transfer income from 
producers to sellers, in which case advertising offers em- 
ployment to offset loss of jobs in the factory. 


Changing the Structure of Industry 


If these shifts between product lines, between firms, 
and between occupations were the whole story, there 
would be little ground for complaint. But another aspect 
of advertising, also well accepted in marketing circles, is 
its objective of gaining a “limited monopoly: position” for 
the advertiser. Its success in this respect has been demon- 
strated, for example, by the inability of price or quality 

(Continued on page 8) 
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THE TRUCKING INDUSTRY 


Today, the truck is so commonplace that the average 
American tends to forget that the motor freight industry 
isa development of the present century. 

The first truck made by the automotive industry was 
developed in 1898, five years after the first automobile 
was marketed. Although the number of trucks increased 
from 700 to 400,000 between 1904 and 1917, trucking as 
an industry did not become significant until after World 
War I, when many of the refinements of the automobile 
were applied to trucks. Before that time, most trucks 
were inefficient, costly, and often weighed more than the 
load they could carry. 

Until 1920, most trucks were used almost exclusively 
on a local or regional basis. The first cross-country 
‘rip was not even attempted until 1918. The burgeoning 
popularity of the automobile in the 1920’s, however, led 
10 the construction of new and improved roads, the estab- 
lishment of widely scattered service stations and garages, 
and the training of repair personnel. 

As travel became easier and trucks more practical 
and economical, the industry developed rapidly. The 
number of trucks on the road rose from 1.1 million to 
44 million between 1920 and 1939. The popularity of 
trucks as carriers increased because of a number of fac- 
tors, many of which are influential today: 61) high 
degree of specialization, (2) easier access to many locali- 
ties, (3) faster service because of the possibility of 
greater frequency of deliveries. 


The Postwar Industry 


Trucking today is big business. The industry uses 
nearly 11 million trucks, or about 45 percent of the world 
total More than 85 percent of these vehicles, including 


| some of the nation’s largest truck fleets, are operated by 


individuals or firms engaged in occupations other than 
hauling. 

Trucking in 1958 accounted for about 20 percent of 
the nation’s total ton-miles, a higher proportion than in 
any preceding year of its history. If value were used 
instead of weight, the proportion would have been even 
higher because it is characteristic of the industry to 
carry a higher proportion of manufactures than most 
ther land or water carriers. Gross revenues for trucking 
are estimated to be between $7 billion and $8 billion 
annually. 

Most trucking firms are private carriers. Six million, 
or 55 percent of all trucks on the road in 1958, were 
operated by manufacturers, distributors, and other busi- 
ness firms using them to haul their own freight. The 
second largest category of trucks was the 2.9 million 
units on the nation’s farms. More than 500,000 trucks 
were publicly owned by federal (excluding military), 
state, county, and municipal governments. 

The remaining 1.6 million trucks were operated by 
“for-hire” carriers, common or contract. The “for-hire” 
segment is composed primarily of small businessmen. 
There are altogether 51,000 firms, with a total employ- 
ment of 600,000 persons, performing local and long- 
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distance hauling. More than 58 percent of these firms 
have one to three employees, and less than 5 percent have 
more than 50 workers. About 17,000 of the 51,000 truck- 
ing operators are certified as interstate carriers; of these, 
15,000 gross less than $50,000 annually. 


Recent Trends 


One of the important postwar trends has been the 
dynamic growth of truck-leasing service. Leases are 
negotiated either on a long-term or daily basis. Long- 
term leasing enables a firm, especially one requiring many 
vehicles, to operate without the problems of ownership 
and promotes high utilization by providing a pool of 
trucks to be drawn upon as required. 

Another trend has been the shift toward larger carry- 
ing capacities of vehicles in order to obtain greater econ- 
omies of scale. Truck combinations (such as semitrailers 
or full trailers), which account for only 6 percent of the 
nation’s trucks, increased their share of total ton-miles 
from 69 percent in 1947 to 76 percent in 1957. During 
the same period they increased their share of total mileage 
from 28 percent to nearly 40 percent, indicating greater 
use as well as size of the large cargo trucks. 

The growth of shopping centers and industrial plants 
away from older modes of transportation was made possi- 
ble by and provided new markets for trucking. As part of 
this trend, the industry, like many others in the past 
decade, has been gradually shifting away from densely 
populated areas. Although the extent of this change has 
not been determined, it is partly reflected in the fact that, 
while total truck registrations increased 38 percent be- 
tween 1949 and 1958, registrations in the 50 most populous 
counties increased only 27 percent. 


Illinois — National Trucking Center 


Illinois is the hub of the nation’s trucking operations. 
It ranked fifth among the states in 1958, with its 432,000 
units. Trucking firms in Illinois number almost 3,600 
and employ more than 50,000 persons; only New York 
State exceeded this total employment. Besides the em- 
ployees of “for-hire” companies, there are approximately 
210,000 other persons in the State associated with private 
and public trucking operations. 

Cook County had 114,000 trucks in 1958, 28 percent 
of the state’s privately owned carriers. Lake and DuPage 
counties, ranking second and third behind Cook, together 
had only 17,000 trucks, 4 percent of the State total. 

More than 500 interstate firms are situated in Chicago, 
together with nearly 2,000 local cartage companies. In 
addition, Chicago, with 250 of the state’s estimated 330 
terminals, has more than any other city in the nation. 

Illinois leads all states in the number of fleets operated. 
In 1958, there were approximately 4,000 fleets of ten or 
more vehicles in Illinois. The number of common and 
contract carrier fleets, 1,400, was the largest both here 
and in the nation. Other large fleet owners were the 
food distributors (572 fleets) and the construction and 
mining firms (453 fleets). 

















STATISTICAL SUMMARY OF BUSINESS ACTIVITY 
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Percentage changes February, 1960, to March, 1960 =—=— 
-30 -20 -10 ° +10 +20 +30 +40 Percentage 
COAL PRODUCTION I Mar. change from 
tem 1960 
Feb. Mar. 
Se ea 1960 1959 
ELECTRIC POWER PRODUCTION pment 
Annual rate 
in billion $ 
Personal income!............. 393.5 +0.1/+48 
EMPLOYMENT ~ MANUF AC TURING Manufacturing! 
Nicci girs ce Gis eel ds eee 369. 6* —2.5| +58 
EEE OTT 5$4.3%>5| +0.7/ + 7.5 
New construction activity! 
CONSTRUCTION CONTRACTS AWARDED Private residential.......... 17.5 + 8.3 | — 6.5 
Private nonresidential....... 15.3 + 2.1 | +10.6 
= og ~ + gallate 3.3 + 8.6] —14.6 
oreign trade! 
a oa Merchandise exports........ 18.9¢ + 0.9 | +234 
Merchandise imports........ 15.4¢ +13.2 | +15.3 
e Excess of pe Baraca oe 3.5¢ —32.1 | +78.2 
onsumer credit outstanding? 
a ar pO “Ee ere 51.2> + 0.3 | +143 
Instalment credit........... 39.6» + 0.6 | +15.8 
@ iu. Business loans?. te teeeeeeeees 36.0» + 3.1 n.a. 
sh fz Paateas « i - _- 
FARM PRICES “A Cash farm income 24.9 ; 23.7 6.7 
-_ Indexes 
(1947-49 
Industrial production? = 100) 
Combined index............ 110.4 0.0}; + 5.8 
Durable manufactures....... 108*. 4 — 0.9] + 6.9 
ILLINOIS BUSINESS INDEXES Nondurable manufactures. . . 112%4 0.0 | + 4.7 
2 te 2 OS SS eee 93", 4 — 2.1} — 2.1 
l a ra Manufacturing employment‘ 
| Mar. Percentage Production workers......... 101 — 0.5|] + 2.7 
Item 1960 change from Factory worker earnings* 
(1947-49 Feb. | Mar. Average hours worked....... 99 — 0.5} -—1.5 
= 100) 1960 1959 Average hourly earnings... .. 172 0.0; + 3.2 
~ — _ — — Average weekly earnings... . 171 — 0.5] + 1.6 
Electric power!................ 248.6 + 6.0/ + 8.9 Construction contracts®........ 267 +36.0 | — 8.8 
Coal production?.............. 93.7 | +11.8| +21.8 Department store sales*. . .... 140" 00; +14 
Employment — manufacturing*..| 102.3* iw 0.4; + 1.7 Consumer price index*......... 126 + 0.1) + 1.6 
Weekly earnings—manufacturing’| 168. 2* | — 2.4 | + 1.0 Wholesale prices* 
Dept. store sales in Chicago*....| 124.0° | + 6.9| + 2.5 All commodities. ........... 120 + 0.6] + 0.3 
Consumer prices in Chicago®... . 129.2 | + 0.1) + 1.6 Farm products............. 90 + 3.9] — Gs 
Construction contracts®......... 288.2 +53.9| — 7.5 Foods.............+..+00- 107 +15), +01 
MRIs an es dccnen come 235.9 | +16.8 | + 6.4 _ Other. ........-- 0 eee eens. 129 —- O01) +64 
Us NN a 5. 2 sos aca aie 81.0 | + 5.2| — 2.4 Farm prices® 
Life insurance sales (ordinary)?’. . 323.2 +22.7 | — 2.0 Received by farmers........ 89 + 3.5) -— 1.1 
Petroleum production™......... 123.2 | + 8.3 | + 3.6 Paid by farmers Fee eee eee 120 0.0; + 0.8 
473 ee eer 80° + 2.6] — 2.4 
_ 1 Fed. Power Comm.; 7 Ill. Dept. of Mines; 3 Ill. Dept. of Labor; ; xi : 
* Fed. Res. Bank, 7th Dist.; 5U. S. Bur. of Labor Statistics; ¢F. W. 1U. S. Dept. of Commerce; ? Federal Reserve Board; *U. S. Dept. 


Dodge Corp.; ™ Fed. Res. Bd.; * Ill. Crop Rpts.; ® Life Ins. Agcy. Manag. 


Assn.; ® Ill. Geol. Surve 


® Revised series. > Data are for February, 1960; comparisons relate 


to January, 1960, and February, 1959. © Seasonally adjusted. 


of Agriculture; * U, S. 
® Seasonally adjusted. 


=i © 


UNITED STATES WEEKLY BUSINESS STATISTICS 


Bureau of Labor Statistics; 5 F. W. Dodge Corp. 
> End of month. ¢ 
1960; comparisons relate to January, 1960, and February, 1959. 
ased on official indexes, 1910-14 = 100. 


* Data are for February, 
4 1957 
n.a. Not available. 
































1960 1959 
Item ee 
Apr. 23 Apr. 16 Apr. 9 Apr. 2 Mar. 26 | Apr. 25 
Production: 
Bituminous coal (daily avg.).........thous. of short tons..| 1,433 1,468 1,385 1,389 1,452 1,371 
Electric power by utilities........... mil. of kw-hr........ 13,213 13,263 13,494 13,542 13,951 12,538 
Motor vehicles (Wards)............. number in thous.... .| 171 161 161 177 166 161 
Petroleum (daily avg.).............. thous. bbl...........} 6,983 7,032 7,028 7,151 7,078 7,132 
MAREE eae eee ear 1947-49=100....... 130 129 140 147 151 154 
PUGIEME COPIOREINES. ... oo occ ccc ccsnces thous. of cars....... 625 623 598 598 601 647 
Department store sales................ 1947-49=100....... 146 156 153 143 131 141 
Commodity prices, wholesale: 
Po ee eens 1947-49=100....... 120.0 120.1 120.2 120.1 120.1 120.0° 
Other than farm products and foods. .1947-49=100....... 128.6 128.7 128.8 ;|° 128.8 128.7 128.3° 
Be III 6 ok. ob Shaka ews eR 1947-49=100....... 86.1 86.1 85.8 85.0 84.3 87.5 
Finance: 
a are mil. of dol..........| 30,894 30,974 30 , 889 31,026 31,054 n.a. 
Failures, industrial and commercial...number............ 283 308 333 356 286 300 





Source: Survey of Current Business, Weekly Supplements. 


* Monthly index for April, 1959. 
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n.a. Not available. 
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Security Offerings 


New corporate securities offered for cash sale during 
the first quarter of 1960 fell 20 percent below the pre- 
ceding period, according to the latest report by the Securi- 
ties and Exchange Commission. Corporations offered $2.3 
pillion worth of securities in the first three months of 
this year, compared with $2.8 billion in the fourth quarter 
of 1959. First-quarter offerings were about equal to the 
corresponding period a year ago. 

The lower volume of new securities offered in the 
frst quarter reflected primarily a decline in financing by 
dectric and gas utilities and communications companies. 
Offerings by electric and gas companies were off $330 
million from the fourth-quarter 1959 total of $950 million. 
Communications companies issued $185 million of new 
securities in the opening quarter of this year, compared 
with $465 million in the preceding three months. The 
only industries showing any rise in financing during the 
period were the extractive companies and firms in the 
fnance and real estate group. The latter showed a $220 
million increase in issues to $750 million. 


Housing Vacancies 


The latest report by the Census Bureau shows that the 
vacancy rate of the nation’s rental units has reached the 
highest level since 1956, the year the rental survey was 
begun. During the first quarter of 1960, the number of 
wits vacant and available for rent rose to 7.2 percent 
of all rental units from 6.4 percent in the fourth quarter 
and 6.1 percent in the first three months of 1959. 

Rental vacancy rates rose in all four sections of the 
country included in the agency’s report. The largest ad- 
vance occurred in the West, where the vacancy rate 
reached 9.7 percent of available units in the first quarter, 
compared with 8.3 percent in the preceding quarter. In 
the North Central region the proportion of rental units 
vacant rose from 6.7 percent to 7.7 percent in the January- 
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March period. Smaller increases occurred in the South 
and Northeast, where the rental vacancy rates advanced 
to 8.3 percent and 4.4 percent, respectively. 


Gross National Product 


The nation’s output of goods and services rose to a 
record seasonally adjusted annual rate of $500.2 billion in 
the first quarter of this year, according to data released 
by the Department of Commerce. The first-period rate 
represented a $16.7 billion advance over the previous 
quarter, the sharpest three-month gain since the fall of 
1950. 


GROSS NATIONAL PRODUCT OR EXPENDITURE 
(Seasonally adjusted, billions of dollars at annual rates) 


Ist Qtr. 4thQtr. Ist Qtr. 
1960 1959 1959 
Gross national product........... 500.2 483.5 470.4 
Personal consumption.......... 321.1 317.0 303.9 
Dreratale wees... nos. 6os cies cares 43.7 42.8 41.3 
Nondurable goods............ 151.1 150.1 145.3 
QUE. 65s cbices xno watson 126.3 124.1 117.4 
Domestic investment........... 79.2 69.7 70.0 
New construction............ 40.4 39.2 39.7 
Producers’ durable equipment. 28.1 27 .S 23.9 
Change in business inventories. 10.6 3.0 6.3 
Nonfarm inventories only... 10.1 2.3 5.4 
Foreign investment............. 1.2 — .6 —.9 
Government purchases.......... 98.8 97.4 97.4 

INCOME AND SAVINGS 

Nattonel income... ....6..6.s80s n.a. 402.6 389.4 
Persel MOONEE. 5. 056s ese 393.1 386.8 371.8 
Disposable personal income....... 345.4 340.8 327.4 
PUNT TINUE, 6 soc 5 ots Sees 24.6 23.7 23.5 


Most of the first-quarter increase resulted from a 
$4.1 billion rise in personal consumption expenditures and 
a $9.5 billion advance in the rate of gross private domestic 
investment. The latter was spurred by a sharp rise in 
stocks during the period. Nonfarm business inventories 
were accumulated at an annual rate of $10.1 billion in the 
first quarter, compared with $2.3 billion in the last three 
months of 1959. Investment in new construction and pro- 
ducers’ durable equipment also advanced in the January- 
March period this year. 


Wholesale Prices 


Wholesale prices experienced the largest monthly ad- 
vance in two years during March, rising six-tenths of 1 
percent to 120.0 percent of the 1947-49 average. The in- 
crease, which pushed the index up to the record high of 
April, 1959, was almost entirely due to higher prices for 
farm products and processed foods. Severe weather in 
March brought substantial price increases for livestock 
and eggs, and vegetable prices rose seasonally. As a re- 
sult the price indexes for farm products and foods rose 
3.9 percent and 1.5 percent, respectively. In the non- 
agricultural component, increased gasoline prices in 
March were offset by falling prices in the metals group, 
while most other prices were virtually unchanged. 

The recent increases in the prices of farm products 
and foods followed almost two years of continuous de- 
cline (see chart). During most of this period, rising 
industrial prices were the main factor in maintaining the 
relative stability of the over-all index. However, indus- 
trial prices began leveling off early last year and have 
been quite stable in recent months. 





THE CHANGE IN OUR TRADE BALANCE 


GEORGE KLEINER, Associate Professor of Economics 


The loss of gold and dollars that suddenly grew so 
sharp in 1958 continued through 1959. Foreign banks and 
official institutions acquired $4.4 billion of additional 
gold and dollars in transactions with the United States, 
but $1.4 billion of this represented an increase in our 
subscription to the International Monetary Fund. As 
against this, there were extraordinary receipts, in the 
fourth quarter, from advance repayments of debts by 
foreign countries to the United States government. If we 
eliminate these nonrecurring transactions, the deficit in 
our international payments would be closer to the $3.4 
billion recorded for 1958. 

In another sense, however, the deficit in 1959 appears 
even more serious than in 1958. Whereas in 1958 our 
merchandise exports exceeded our imports by $3.3 billion, 
our trade balance in 1959 as a whole declined to $900 
million (Table 1). Foreign acquisitions of gold and dol- 
lars, exclusive of the IMF additional subscription, would 
have been even larger than they actually were had it not 
been for a shift in capital flows. There was some de- 
cline in our capital outflow, both private and govern- 
mental, and a substantial increase in capital inflow 
attracted by increased interest rates in the United States 
relative to other countries and made possible by the new 
easing of restrictions on such capital movements in most 
West European countries at the beginning of 1959. 


Decline in Our Trade Surplus 


The decline in our trade surplus is disturbing in 
several ways. First of all, it reduces the contribution 
made by our international trade to the maintenance of a 
high level of employment in the United States. Some 
development in this direction, of course, had to be ex- 
pected. In the early postwar years, pressing reconstruc- 


TABLE. 1. UNITED STATES BALANCE 
OF PAYMENTS 


(Excluding military grant-aids; billions of dollars) 








Item 1953 | 1956 | 1958 | 1959 





























U.S. expenditures abroad: 

Rie MD os oio:n!s « kane ead 0400.3 16.4 | 19.8 | 20.9 | 23.5 
DESTCRORGIGE.. 6c. eccncesee) 49.0) 12.8 1 12.9 | 19.3 
Services and military expendi- 

AP ey eee 5.4 7.0 8.0 8.2 
Govt. grants and capital (net)..| 2.2 2.4 4.8} 3.3 
Private capital and remittances 

as ic vneeeetiweneear 10.9 | 3.5} 3.3 2.2 
SR ee AE eee Rae ee 19.5 | 25.7 | 27.0 | 29.7 
Foreign expenditures in the U.S. 

Ry MN ec itaceateunsiads $7.0 | 23.5 | 23.2 | 23.3 
eS ee 12.4 | 17.3 | 16.2 | 16.2 
Services and military sales....| 4.6 6.2 7.0 7.1 

Long-term investments in the 

oe ee ee eee 0.1 0.4} 0.0 1.2 

Transactions unaccounted for...| 0.2 0.7; 0.4; 0.8 

aaa e hee 47.3 | 24.6 | 23.6 | 25.3 

Change in foreign gold and dollar 
assets through transactions 
= as. ee 2.2| 1.1] 3.4] 4.49 
of which: U.S. sales of gold..| 1.2 |—0.3» 2.3] 1.1 





* Includes $1.4 billion increase in IMF subscription. 
» (—) indicates gold purchases. 
Source: U.S. Department of Commerce. 
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tion needs and the inability to allocate sufficient resources 
to the production of exports meant a very large deficit jn 
real goods and services for the rest of the world vis-4-yjs 
the United States. Most of this deficit we financed through 
loans and gifts, but a part of it was financed through the 
drawing-down of gold and dollar balances, and these had 
to be replenished once reconstruction was achieved, 

But mere replenishment of reserves to the level of 
the immediate postwar period was not enough. The in- 
crease in both the volume and the value of world trade 
led many countries to feel that their international reserves 
should be higher than in 1945, if they were to bear some 
relationship to probable fluctuations in trade and if such 
fluctuations were to constitute a greater threat to re- 
serves (as seemed likely) as a result of the progressive 
dismantling of direct quantitative restrictions on imports 
and the return to convertible currencies. Thus from 1950 
through 1957, the rest of the world increased their gold 
and dollar holdings through transactions with the United 
States by about $10 billion. But the increase in foreign 
reserves per year remained moderate, and they were not 
achieved at the expense of our exports, which expanded 
steadily until 1958. By contrast, our exports in 1958 fell 
compared with 1956 (they fell much more compared with 
the Suez-crisis year of 1957), while our supply of dollars 
to the rest of the world, through imports, net capital out- 
flow, and economic aid, actually increased somewhat. Thus 
foreign gold and dollar holdings increased sharply. In 
1959, our net outflow of capital and aid decreased, but 
our current account surplus decreased by roughly an 
equivalent amount. Our imports expanded in line with 
the revival of economic activity here, but not so our 
exports, which increased only moderately from the low 
point reached in the first quarter of the year. 

The decline in our trade surplus also raises questions 
as to our ability to continue economic aid and private 
investment in foreign countries on a scale comparable to 
the 1950’s. Until the last two years, our aid and loans 
had never involved us in the problem of transferring the 
loans in the form of real resources. The demand for our 
goods and services in the rest of the world was strong 
enough to assure that the proceeds of our aid and loans 
would be spent here, aside from such increases in re- 
serves as foreign countries felt they should make. Thus 
the transfer of the loans and aid in the form of resources 
was quite automatic. But in the past two years this has 
not been the case. Continuation of such an excess of aid 
and loans over our current account balance, for several 
years, would reduce our gold holdings (or increase the 
amount of liquid dollar balances held by foreigners) to 
the danger point. 


Possible Solutions 


One possible solution to this dilemma would be to 
restrict economic aid and private lending. It is doubtful 
whether a restriction of aid would help very much; it is 
quite likely that it would lead, at the same time, to a 
reduction in exports, since our aid goes mainly to coun- 
tries whose commercial exports are not high enough, 
compared with their import requirements, to enable them 
to allocate dollars to the purchase of goods they now 
get through the aid program. We have already taken 
some steps in the direction of requiring that aid or 
governmental loan funds be spent in the United States, 





on 











rather than in third countries. But this move toward 
“ied loans” runs contrary to all of the efforts we have 
made in the postwar period toward re-establishing a 
multilateral system free of direct restrictions, in which 
countries buy in the cheapest market and sell in the 
dearest, thus maximizing competition and the gains from 
trade. 

We could also impose restrictions on the outflow of 
private capital. The British restricted the flotation of 
new foreign issues in London, in the 1930’s, when they 
were faced with a similar problem; and some sort of 
restriction could be imposed on short-term commercial 
loans to foreign concerns or foreign subsidiaries or 
branches of American firms. But this might involve more 
regimentation and control than we wish to adopt, and 
would certainly run counter to developments in the other 
major money-market centers, where restrictions on capital 
movements have been virtually eliminated. 

lf neither aid nor private loans should be restricted, 
we come back to the problem of the decline in our ex- 
ports of goods and services relative to our imports. Given 
the financial outflow of aid and lending, our current ac- 
count must again turn positive to the extent necessary to 
secure “transfer” of the aid and loans in the form of real 
resources. 

Finally, the decline in our current account balance, 
coupled with the substantial holding by foreigners of 
liquid dollar balances, restricts our own freedom of action 
with respect to monetary policy. A change in interest 
rates in the United States, relative to other countries, 
will be an important factor influencing the decision by 
foreign countries as to whether to hold dollars or to 
convert dollars into gold. In 1958 our gold loss was 
$2.3 billion, compared with about $700 million in 1959 
(after deducting our gold contribution to the IMF). Part 
of this difference was due to the change in the distribu- 
tion of our deficit as between countries. Many of the 
countries whose payments position improved in 1958 
typically take gold rather than hold foreign balances, 
whereas in 1959, considerably more of our deficit was 
vis-A-vis primary-producing countries that typically hold 
dollars. But the increase in interest rates was also an 
important factor; it encouraged foreigners to acquire 
short-term obligations here, rather than invest in other 
money-market centers. Should our domestic economy 
make it desirable to maintain an easy money policy, it 
would be most unfortunate if the state of our foreign 
balances were to prevent such an attempt to maximize 
employment and growth at home. 


The Current Account Balance 


Our current account balance could be improved either 
by a reduction in imports of goods and services or an 
increase in exports. Any attempt to restrict imports 
through increased tariffs or other restrictions (such as 
“buy American” devices) would run contrary to every- 
thing we have worked for in the international economics 
area, and could plummet the world back into beggar-my- 
neighbor policies. We have thus far resisted almost every 
pressure in this direction, and we should continue to do 
so. One particular payment has received some special 
attention, however; this is our military expenditures in 
foreign countries for the maintenance of bases and other 
installations. It is conceivable that this expenditure could 
be cut somewhat, but given our military policy, there 
does not seem to be much scope for reduction. 

Improvement of our trade balance, therefore, devolves 
on our exports and on the production of goods at home 
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that will compete more effectively with those imports that 
have increased rather sharply in the past few years. 
Table 2 lists the more important commodity areas in 
which exports have decreased or imports increased be- 
tween 1956 and the year ending September, 1959. Six 
commodity areas accounted for more than 90 percent of 
the reduction in our trade surplus. These were autos 
and parts, iron and steel products (both crude and manu- 
factured), coal, petroleum and oil (both crude and manu- 
factured), raw cotton, and meat products. In some of 
them (coal, cotton) it was a decrease in exports that 
predominated; in others (meat, autos) it was an increase 
in imports. 

Geographically, Western Europe accounted for most 
of the decline in our trade surplus between 1956 and 
1959 — 60 percent. Next in importance were Asia, about 
17 percent (much of this decline was due to increased im- 
ports from and decreased exports to Japan, which in 1956 
was undergoing a really phenomenal expansion in invest- 
ment and a consequent dollar deficit) ; Canada, about 12 
percent; and Latin America, about 9 percent. 

A combination of the commodity and the geographic 
breakdown of our reduced trade surplus, together with 
scattered other data, can tell us a good deal about what 
happened. Although the recession in the United States 
was perhaps more dramatic than elsewhere and resulted 
in a sharp drop in output, it was actually preceded by 
recession or stagnation in most of the important indus- 
trial countries. Canada’s recession commenced early in 
1957; in Western Germany, the United Kingdom, Italy, 

3elgium, and Sweden, there was either no increase at all 

in industrial production in 1957, or an actual decline. 
Moreover, whereas economic activity in the United States 
began to pick up sharply in the summer of 1958, most of 
the West European countries remained stagnant until the 
first or second quarter of 1959. 


TABLE 2 
CHANGE IN U.S. FOREIGN TRADE SURPLUS 
1959" compared with 1956 
(Millions of dollars) 








Change | Change N 
. Saas : . Net 
Category or commodity in in 


exports” | imports balance 








Total change in trade............ —1,254 2,067 |—3,321 
Finished manufactures........... —49 1,616 |—1,665 
Crude and semimanufactured 

RR RO ig RAN Be oP a —1,025 83 |—1,108 
Other commodities............... — 180 368 — 548 





Major commodity changes: 
Finished manufactures 











Machinery and related items. . 41 196 —155 
Amtos and parts... .....6.0065 —224 647 — 871 
Rc ee es ntestaa ee —48 75 —123 
Nonfood consumer goods... . . 96 241 —145 
Steel mill products........... —70 125 —195 
Petroleum products.......... —75 44 —119 
Crude and semimanufactured 
Iron and steel mill products...; —240 116 —356 
Steel scrap and pig iron...... —180 12 —192 
Coal and related products....| —325 —1 —324 
Petroleum, crude............ —82 56 —138 
iN BRA eee —75 134 —209 
Copper, unwrought.......... —63 —254 191 
Cotton, unmanufactured... . . —377 3 — 380 
Industrial chemicals......... 155 32 123 
Food and beverage products 
Meat products. . 06... 605 n08s- 3 259 —256 





* Year ending September, 1959. 
> Exclusive of military aid shipments. 
Source: U.S. Department of Commerce. 





This economic stagnation in the industrial countries, 
moreover, spread rapidly to the primary-producing coun- 
tries. Whereas United States imports from primary pro- 
ducers fell until the summer of 1958, then began to 
increase, Europe’s imports remained depressed (in value 
terms, because of the fall in primary products prices) 
through September of 1959. The _ primary-producing 
countries, in turn, were forced to curtail their imports 
sharply in 1959, in order to replenish their reserves, which 
had been badly depleted by the decline in their export 
prices and some reduction in the volume of exports in 
1957-58. 


Prospects for Relief 


The economic stagnation in Europe was not the only 
factor responsible for the decline in our trade surplus. 
Developments in particular commodities also contributed, 
and some of these can be expected to be temporary. Thus 
cotton sales were reduced because of a price that was 
above the world market, and the recent decrease in price 
has already expanded exports. Domestic meat production 
can be expected to increase presently, with a consequent 
reduction in imports. The steel strike had an important 
effect on both our exports and imports. The introduction 
of the smaller American car has already served to de- 
crease competition from Europe. There was delay in the 
delivery of jet planes, which will almost certainly be 
made good this year. Exports in 1960 have already regis- 
tered a sharp increase: they were 21 percent higher in 
the first quarter than a year ago, and though imports have 
also increased, the over-all deficit has been cut, perhaps 
to about $2 billion at an annual rate. 

Looking to the longer run, a solution to our balance- 
of-payments problem will depend mainly on the mainte- 
nance of a high growth rate in the major industrial 
countries. Such growth, moreover, must be firmly based 
on domestic expansion, not on the maintenance of a large 
export surplus. 

There is very little evidence that American products 
in general have been priced out of competition in world 
markets. United States prices rose less than prices in 
the major industrial countries, over the 1950’s. But there 
is some evidence that, faced with a fall in their internal 
demand (or a failure of demand to increase proportion- 
ately to output potential), European producers have 
pushed exports at favorable prices. In the earlier post- 
war years, combating the dollar shortage in order to 
restore convertibility and multilateralism seemed to many 
policy-makers to be the most pressing need. To this end, 
restrictive policies were instituted whenever the rate of 
expansion threatened a labor shortage and a consequent 
increase in money wage rates. These policies tended 
over the years toward continued expansion of exports. 
This has been particularly true in Germany; and the 
decline in our share of world trade can be almost entirely 
accounted for by the increase in Germany’s share. 

Holding the reins on internal expansion can improve 
a country’s export position in two ways: it helps to price 
exports favorably, and it reduces the domestic absorption 
of resources, particularly in the consumer sector, thus 
making them available for an increase in exports. The 
resumption of a strong growth rate in the industrial 
countries, as in the years 1953 to 1956, would be the most 
important guarantee of a viable balance-of-payments 
position for the United States. Such growth is currently 
in evidence in most industrial countries, but the years 
beyond 1960 must provide the critical test both for their 
prosperity and for our international finances. 


Economics of Advertising 
(Continued from page 2) 


competition to cut into the market of established adyer- 
tisers. Constant reiteration of superiority, whether or not 
founded in fact, leads the consumer to shy away from 
“taking a chance” on the lower-priced product. 

When one firm advertises, it forces other firms to do 
the same, and some go out of business. As the number 
of firms is reduced, control of the market is tightened 
and price competition tends increasingly to be ruled out. 
Thus advertising becomes a factor in building the mechan- 
isms for administered prices. In other words, the “limited 
monopoly positions” achieved in this way are not so 
limited as to be without effects on competition. 

Returning now to the question of the expansibility of 
the market, it would seem that prices are likely to be 
higher and demand lower as a result of advertising rather 
than the reverse. Beyond the point where increased selling 
costs offset falling production costs, pricing could hardly 
be anything but restrictive. Furthermore, increases in 
selling costs are discretionary, and in industries with 
sufficient control of the market, prices may be raised to 
cover cost increases. This was, in fact, fairly typical 
experience in the 1950’s; costs and prices rose together. 


An Element of Instability 


To the extent that prices are raised while production 
is restricted, the result is “inflation.” The transfer of 
real income to the “nonproductive” workers in the price- 
raising industries is in this case accomplished by a 
“monopolistic tax” on the consuming public. 

It is, of course, oversimplification to blame everything 
that happens on any one factor alone. The forces sus- 
taining the boom have been complex. Nevertheless, the 
expansion of “nonproductive” services seems clearly to 
have contributed to the recent “inflationary trend.” In 
manufacturing, this influence has contributed to rising 
ratios of total employees to production workers and of 
salary payments to wage payments. A recent Committee 
for Economic Development study shows that of a 414 
percent increase in the price of manufacturing gross 
product from 1947 to 1958, salary increases (sales, re- 
search, and other) contributed 16.5 points while wage 
increases contributed 12.4 points. The effects of adver- 
tising and research carried on by others for the manu- 
facturers are not included. 

During the past decade profits have remained ample 
enough to justify these costly expenditures. They could 
be rationalized on the basis that the government was pay- 
ing half of it anyway. If the situation should change so 
that profits were no longer available, these expenditures 
would be called in question. A sharp reduction in “non- 
productive” expenditure might then be effected by cutting 
salaried employment. Such activity stands as another 
element of instability in the economy. 

Those who press for ever-greater research and adver- 
tising efforts seemingly fear that the economy cannot 
function at peak levels unless demand is progressively 
spurred. They fail to see that it is not functioning when 
the public is confused; this “solution” merely frustrates 
the basic objective. For all the gadgets at his disposal, 
modern man appears to have gained far less in satisfac- 
tion and creativity than we wish to believe. In years to 
come we may breed a race of men who will be so content 
in their ability to have what they want that they will not 
feel impelled into a frantic scramble to get everything. 
Is it likely that advertising will help us along toward 
this goal? VLB 
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BUSINESS BRIEFS 


PUBLICATIONS AND DEVELOPMENTS OF BUSINESS INTEREST 


Graphic Guide to Consumer Markets 


Under the sponsorship of Life magazine, the National 
Industrial Conference Board has prepared A Graphic 
Guide to Consumer Markets (112 pages, $3.00). This re- 
port aims to meet the need for a compact and convenient 
source of basic marketing information for business ex- 
ecutives. Specifically, it is meant to serve three functions: 
first, to present on a current basis the principal statistical 
series which will enable marketing executives to review 
periodically the consumer sector of the economy; second, 
to provide the essential background facts that are per- 
tinent to consumer behavior at the retail level; and third, 
to present statistical data in a way that facilitates easy 
examination and quick interpretation. 

The material in the report has been organized into 
seven broad categories — population, income, expendi- 
tures, markets, advertising, prices, and production and 
distribution. In addition, the report contains about 180 
charts which cover more than 200 statistical series. Space 
has been left in the relevant charts for plotting up-to-date 
figures through the year 1961. 


Rising Feed Grain Exports 


The March, 1960, issue of Agricultural Situation indi- 
cated that foreign trade has in recent years become an 
important outlet for the nation’s four principal feed 
grains —corn, oats, barley, and sorghum. During the 
1958-59 marketing year, feed grain exports reached a 
record of 12.5 million tons, and exports for the 1959-60 
marketing year are expected to amount to about 13.0 
million tons. 

Feed grain exports have risen sharply since World 
War II (see chart). During the twenty years preceding 


FEED GRAIN EXPORTS 
MILLION TONS 
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Source: U.S. Department of Agriculture, Agricultural 
Situation, March, 1960, p. 9. 
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1946, feed grain exports averaged only 1.2 million tons 
and approached 5 million tons only in 1937. During this 
period exports were only 1.5 percent of total feed grain 
production. In the ten years following the war, exports 
increased to an average of 5 million tons per marketing 
year, and these exports represented slightly over 4 per- 
cent of the average total feed grain production. The 12.5 
million tons exported in 1958-59 represented nearly 8 
percent of that year’s crop. 

The growth in feed grain crops in the United States 
has been accompanied by an increased demand for such 
grains in the Western European countries. In the 1958-59 
marketing year, three-fourths of our exports went to 
Western European countries. However, recent develop- 
ments reported by the Wall Street Journal indicate that 
this large market may not continue, because of agricul- 
tural commodity control plans of the six-nation European 
Economic Community. These plans are designed to de- 
velop self-sufficiency in agriculture within the European 
Common Market. 


State’s General Expenditures Up 


According to data released by the Bureau of the Cen- 
sus, general expenditures of the 49 states rose to a record 
high of $26.0 billion in fiscal 1959, an increase of $2.5 
billion, or about 10 percent, over fiscal 1958. These in- 
creases appeared in all states with the exception of 
Connecticut, where expenditures declined 17 percent. In- 
creases of more than 25 percent occurred in two States, 
Kentucky and Mississippi. 

The four major functions requiring state expenditures 
— education, highways, public welfare, and health and 
hospitals — accounted for $2.2 billion of the $2.5 billion 
increase. The states spent $8.1 billion for education, an 
increase of 10 percent over fiscal 1958. The major por- 
tion, $4.8 billion, went to local governments for support 
of public schools. State expenditures for highways 
amounted to $7.6 billion, 14 percent more than in the 
previous fiscal year. Nearly 80 percent of this amount 
was spent for construction and maintenance of regular 
highway facilities. Expenditures for public welfare 
totaled $3.2 billion, 9 percent more than fiscal 1958, and 
outlays for health and hospitals rose 8 percent to a total 
of $2.3 billion. 


Missile Employment Rises 


Nearly a million workers were engaged in the produc- 
tion of missiles and aircraft during October, 1959, about 
the same as in October, 1958, according to the annual 
survey of missile producers and aircraft plants conducted 
by the Bureau of Employment Security. This survey 
covered nearly 500 establishments, which included the 
major missile producers and all aircraft plants with 200 
or more employees. 

Missile employment in October, 1959, totaled nearly 
400,000 persons, an increase of 16 percent from the same 
month in the preceding year. However, this gain in total 
missile employment was down from the 38 percent rise 
that occurred between October, 1958, and October, 1959. 
Almost 80 percent of total missile employment was in 
three industries — aircraft and parts (126,000), ordnarice 
and accessories (101,000), and electrical machinery, equip- 
ment, and supplies (87,000). 





LOCAL ILLINOIS DEVELOPMENTS 


Most of the available measures of Illinois business 
activity showed gains in March over the preceding month. 
A 54 percent increase in construction contracts awarded 
was most striking, though primarily seasonal in character, 
but advances were also reported for life insurance sales, 
hank debits, coal production, petroleum output, electric 
power, department store sales, and farm prices. As com- 
pared with March a year ago, construction contracts were 
down 8 percent, but coal and electric power output were 
up 22 percent and 9 percent, respectively. 


Illinois Labor Force Estimates for 1965 

The Illinois State Employment Service has estimated 
that the Illinois labor force will total 4,875,000 in 1965, 
an increase of 20 percent over 1955. The number of pro- 
fessional and technical workers is expected to grow by 37 
percent over the decade, at the end of which they would 
make up nearly 11 percent of the total. Clerical and sales 
workers will account for 24 percent of the labor force 
after a 27 percent increase from their 1955 total, accord- 
ing to the projection. Skilled craftsmen, semiskilled opera- 
tives, and proprietors and managers are also expected to 
show greater percentage gains over 1955 than the total, 
whereas an increase of only 13 percent in the number of 
service workers over the same period is anticipated. De- 
clines of 3 percent in the number of laborers and 15 per- 
cent in the number of farmers and farm workers is 
projected. The latter group will represent only an esti- 
mated 4 percent of the Illinois labor force in 1965. 


Rise in Steel Capacity 


According to data released by the American Iron and 
Steel Institute, annual steel capacity in Illinois amounted 
to 12.8 million tons at the beginning of 1960, compared 
with 12.4 million tons on January 1, 1959, an increase 
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of 3.3 percent. Although the increase in steel capacity of 
404,000 tons was down from the previous year’s gain of 
837,000, it represented almost 45 percent of the tonnage 
capacity added throughout the country. 

This year’s growth in the state’s annual steel capacity 
was mostly the result of the addition of eight more 
furnaces, and most of this gain came at mills in the Chi- 
cago metropolitan area. In contrast, the gain in annual 
steel capacity from 1958 to 1959 was due to improved per- 
formance, since the number of furnaces was unchanged. 

Annual steel capacity in the United States as of 
January 1, 1960, amounted to 149 million tons, 937,000 
tons more than the previous year’s capacity. At the begin- 
ning of 1960, Pennsylvania, the largest steel-producing 
state, had an annual capacity of 39.1 million tons, or 
slightly over one-fourth of the country’s total capacity, 
followed by Ohio with 28.3 million tons and Indiana with 
18.4 million tons. Illinois ranked fourth, with about 9 
percent of the country’s total capacity. 


Public Aid Increases 


The Illinois Public Aid Commission recently an- 
nounced that 380,644 persons had received $18.5 million 
from the five public assistance programs in February. The 
report shows that the number receiving assistance is 
declining, but the amount of assistance received by those 
on the public rolls is increasing. In February the average 
grant amounted to $48.39 per person as compared with 
$44.96 per person in February, 1959. 

Of the five public assistance programs, aid to depend- 
ent children accounted for 39 percent of persons receiv- 
ing public aid and 31 percent of total aid expenditures. 
About 36 percent of the persons receiving public assist- 
ance were on the general assistance rolls and these per- 
sons received 30 percent of total public aid expenditures. 
Assistance to the aged went to nearly 20 percent of the 
persons receiving aid but amounted to 29 percent of total 
expenditures. Assistance for the blind and _ disability 
assistance accounted for the remaining portion. 


Establishments in Selected Services Rise 


According to the 1958 Census of Business, the number 
of establishments in selected service trades in Illinois in- 
creased from 47,000 in 1954 to nearly 54,000 in 1958, 
a gain of 15 percent. This increase is in contrast to the 
15 percent decline in the number of retail establishments 
reported in the April issue of the /llinois Business Re- 
view. Receipts of establishments in these selected services 
were nearly $2.6 billion in 1958, 28 percent higher than 
the 1954 level. 

The accompanying chart indicates the percentage 
change in the number of these establishments in Illinois 
from 1954 to 1958. Of the seven different kinds of busi- 
ness included, the motion picture business was the only 
one that experienced a decline in number of establish- 
ments during the period. The number of amusement and 
recreation establishments, excluding motion pictures, 
showed the greatest percentage increase of any of the 
service trades included, with a gain of 34 percent. 

The number of service establishments located in the 
state’s eight standard metropolitan areas showed gains of 
11 percent from 1954 to 1958, compared with an increase 
of 29 percent in the remainder of the State. However, 
the receipts of the establishments in the standard metro- 
politan areas were up 29 percent, compared with a 20 
percent gain for those in the rest of the State. 
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COMPARATIVE ECONOMIC DATA FOR SELECTED ILLINOIS CITIES 























































































March, 1960 
y of — — $$ 
1 of Building P ane ow Depart- Bank Postal 
age Permits! Botan of Sales! ment Store Debits‘ Receipts® 
(000) (000 kwh) (000) Sales* (000,000) (000) 
city —_ 
NN... us ces na pea $37,380" - 1,203,963" | $512,142 $20,618" | $17,276" 
*hi- lilt alia is {Feb., 1960... . —0.4 —0.1 —5.2 +21 +16.8 +3.5 
eal RNS CRON + ++ 5. +4.0 +3.0 —0.6 —1 +6.4 +3.9 
|. NORTHERN ILLINOIS 
‘a TS Pe ee er ee $27 ,253 956 ,620 $381 ,465 $19,105 $14,991 
(F 2 
0] Peentage change fom... (Rabe 19.) pd g | fog PUES aay | Shae | 
‘wd IIIS oi cisiind neu ts Mads ks & Sie sae $ 802 n.a. $ 8,451 $ 83 $ 156 
Ing "per ’ Feb., 1960....| +185.4 +3.0 +29 +14.0 —8.9 
or Percentage change from...) gar’ 1959...| 460.7 | +10.9 —8 +12.2 +2.9 
ity, Ds on.tine Ng kk ved 60 inis oem ean aaa eel $ 510 n.a. $ 5,406 $ ¥ $ 119 
6 ” Feb., 1960....| +286.4 —0.6 n.a. +10. +3.6 
" Percentage change from... Bite 1950... 488 2 2 1 434 4226 
RT neta renee J aS $1,075 na. $ 9,534 $93 $ 113 
Feb., 1960.... 182.2 —6.5 22 a 6.3 
Percentage change from itn 1959... bee 428 +e on 4 Lg 
IN S55 viinin Pea whe aE a $ 68 n.a. $ 4,389 n.a. $ 79 
Y {Feb., 1960.... —87.7 0.2 a. 24.3 
vi! Percentage change from.... ‘Mine 1950... -~60 9 pg aes T3933 
he Rock Island-Moline....................... $ 770 28 ,424 $ 9,723 $ 114! $ 190 
le SRR LE {Feb., 1960....| +89.7 | 1.9 =J.7 na. +7.3 +10.8 
is ay ee ee ee | Oe +7.5 —2.3 +8.5 +3.4 
SC CI on Winclone odie wat ceed an a Mee $ 694 55 , 156° $16,601 $ 227 $ 270 
ge <5 as (Feb., 1960.... —70.3 +0.2 —8.7 +25¢ +15.4 +4.5 
th Pescontnge change fam. . . ‘\Mar., 1959...| —35.4 +9.6 +7.4 —6 +18.5 +7.6 
d- CENTRAL ILLINOIS 
7 RR ee ee a ae ee $ 677 10,929 $ 4,669 $ 73 $ 127 
‘ A aR {Feb., 1960....| —90.3 —3.3 -6.4 na. +7.7 +10.2 
S. a Te eee? | ee 23.8 —2.2 —5.0 +11.9 
t- Champaign-Urbana........................ $ 538 15,509 $ 6,820 $ 81 $ 125 
Te Raat h f {Feb., 1960....| +174.5 —1.7 —4.3 n.a. +8.6 +4.9 
S, CO CaP OM... tae se... +8.7 +17.0 —4.8 +6.0 +4.8 
he ce i':5 4 Giateg'e-cidbunle Sse ene $1 ,047 14,310 $ 5,134 is $ 48 $ 67 
; Feb., 1960... +120.4 —6.5 —1.8 +22 +3.8 —13.5 
al Percentage change from... Bf 1959...| +2878 +7.3 ~0.5 —18 ~}2 ney 
ce eat ERD ARE en TOL EU LIP ERD: $ 382 36,455 $ 9,867 $ 120 $ 119 
Puscent h f {Feb., 1960.... —19.2 —1.0 —4.4 +27¢ +8.3 —7.7 
a ee ee a | |e +0.9 —0.1 — 15° —0.6 —12.6 
EG a Warten shects ene teabe aun deamaas $ 227 9,620 $ 3,678 n.a $ 50 
r ae eins t {Feb., 1960....| +482.1 —4.6 —7.6 n.a. +18 .2 
SESE Ce OME: ~<a See...) |S ~1.0 ~10.0 +4.6 
“ ite Si. sssisi stained Cesk eae $1,389 60,444° | $15,077 $ 236 $ 346 
8, p iia [Feb., 1960....]  +15.7 ~0.3 —5.3 +29 +5.8 +16.1 
1e SN Ca eee +7.3 «3.5 —JI ~S9 +19.5 
ts eich hacia dines 6 dbs d ean akan ans $ 95 11,243 $ 4,364 $ 49 $ 72 
i h . {Feb., 1960.... —18.2 —7.5 —6.4 +33 +3.7 -—7.7 
6 Se ee... e....1 lee +151 —0.8 ~9 +1.3 —11.2 
: I nino Sec «ona Saawec eee okeeers $ 951 40 ,479° $11, or $ 136 $ 279 
" Pe a {Feb., 1960....| —22.1 —0.3 3.9 +23¢ +5.5 —14.8 
OE CHG OME. i ee...) | aD +14.3 —J.5 — 13° +5.3 —2.7 
. 
s SOUTHERN ILLINOIS 
- Wt OE I 5 ass. Siceveesacclcalln $ 51 17,101 $ 7,421 | $ 153 $ 79 
y | t h f {Feb., 1960.... —19.0 - —0.2 —5.2 n.a. +15.7 +15.7 
. a a ee Te. fe +11.6 <4 | +1.8 +5.8 
1 NN ai io cence See ene $ 796 25,803 $4,522 | $ 50 $ 41 
Pose ae (Feb., 1960....|  +489.6 +2.5 as n.a. 411.5 +12.9 
s SOE SE = i ee...) eee —7.8 +0.2 +5.2 +0.6 
e BN i onde wt biwd eee eee ae $ 55 11,871 $ 3,865 n.a $ s3 
siete sah f (Feb., 1960....| —66.0 onl FS n.a | +6.7 
6 ercentage Change trom. \Mar., 1959... —85.3 +21.5 —7.2 | +12.8 
f — 
, Total for cities listed. » Includes East Moline. ° Includes immediately surrounding territory. n.a. Not available. 
Sources: ' U.S. Bureau of Labor Statistics. Data include federal construction projects. * Local power companies. # Illinois De- 
, partment of Revenue. Data are for February, 1960. Comparisons relate to January, 1960, and February, 1959. 4 Research Depart- 
- ments of Federal Reserve Banks in Seventh (Chicago) and Eighth (St. Louis) Districts. eo nt store sales percentages rounded 
) by original sources. * Local post office reports. Four-week accounting periods ending April 1, 1960, and April 3, 1959. 
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